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nection. It is on this plane that "causal relations" are to be sought 
after — which, I take it, is the real significance of a so-called "mathe- 
matical function" theory of cause. It is on this plane that rele- 
vance finds its basis. Relevance may indeed be always "relevance 
to a purpose," but why something is relevant to a purpose is in- 
variably a question of systematic structure among universals. Even 
number does not apply to concrete given data in bulk, but only as 
exemplifying a universal. Thus, an object before me may, as being 
a pencil, be one, but as being molecules, trillions. The inquirer 
who does not have the proper categories and point of view, will, in 
the analysis of relations, soon find himself tangled in snarl after 
snarl of pseudo-difficulties. To show how one such difficulty may 
be straightened out has been the aim, and I hope it is, in some 
degree, the accomplishment, of the present paper. 

H. T. Costello. 
Columbia University. 



A REPLY TO "THE DEFECT OP CURRENT DEMOCRACY" 

THE term "democracy" is coming more and more to be a juggler's 
hat from which to produce the most various and conflicting 
meanings. In reading Professor Sheldon's recent article in this 
Journal one could but wonder whether he might not throughout 
the article have substituted any one of half a dozen terms for 
"democracy" with almost equal precision. 1 The defect which he 
ascribes peculiarly to the notion of democracy might just as readily 
have found its explanation in Christianity, in over-population, or in 
the gregarious instinct, if we admit such an instinct. 

Democracy is nowhere defined in the article further than as the 
ideal of opposition to aristocracy. Nevertheless, it is by implication 
identified with the "exaggerated organic view, by which individ- 
uality and society are deemed always interlocking and interpene- 
trating, ' ' and it is charged with the cardinal sin of over-socialization 
and social cowardice. The substance of Professor Sheldon's plea is 
that democracy is the tribal enemy of the unique individual. While 
agreeing fully with his argument for the value of personal inde- 
pendence, the writer wishes to raise the question whether democracy, 
considered as opposition to aristocracy, does not rest precisely on the 
claim of the individual to personal rights. Certainly the arch-aris- 
tocrat of Central Europe believed this when he said in 1918: "You 
of the Entente are out for democracy, are you, with its individualistic 
excesses?" In this country we find Professor Perry referring to 
"the principle of guaranteeing to the individual the largest possible 

i This Journal, Vol. XVI., No. 14 . 
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sphere within which he may act in accord with his own desires and 
judgment" as one of the three great ideas associated with democ- 
racy. 2 And President Wilson in a recent speech is quoted as saying 
that the democratization of industry implies a full recognition of 
the right of those who work to participate in the decisions which 
directly affect their welfare. 

But it would appear that it is not the rights of the workingman 
that Professor Sheldon is contemplating especially. Leaving un- 
touched the question of the large per cent, of submerged individuals 
under any aristocratic regime he comes to the heart of his objection 
in democracy 's need of the principle of superiority. Just as in any 
science certain facts have superior interest to others, so among human 
beings "the leader is greater than the led, and deserves more atten- 
tion and nourishment." The most ardent democrat will agree to 
this, but will aver that democracy merely uses a different technique 
in the determination of its superior individuals. It insists that the 
individual's claims to superiority be validated, not merely by him- 
self or by a self-constituted superior class, but by the whole inter- 
ested public and in some truly competitive fashion. If democracy 
has failed of ideally fair play in its method of selection, can any 
better be said of aristocracy ? If the stoning of prophets is the cri- 
terion, democracy has undoubtedly slain its thousands, but aristoc- 
racy its tens of thousands. Mr. Bryan can still boast a certain ad- 
vantage over John the Baptist. 

Professor Sheldon submits that no scientific doctrine was ever 
discovered by a body of men working together. Can this be in- 
tended as an argument against the probability of scientific leader- 
ship in democratic states? If so, the appeal is to the facts. The 
familiar comparison of democratic England with undemocratic Ger- 
many may be made in regard to one of Germany's admittedly strong 
sciences — chemistry. In a recent article T. R. Leigh pointed out 
that of the 21 laws by which the science of chemistry is governed not 
one was discovered by a German. "Not a component of the air he 
breathes was discovered by a German. ' ' 3 The same is true for water, 
salt, and a host of other items. By contrast England numbers almost 
a score of profoundly original investigators, such as Boyle, Dalton, 
Faraday, Davy, Priestley, Rutherford, Black, Lockyer, Ramsay, 
Crookes, Rayleigh, and Cavendish. It is significant that Germany 
has shown the greatest originality just where she has been most 
democratic, namely in music, and that the most autocratic part of 
Germany has been least original even in this department. 

2 International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XXVIII., p. 451. 
s Quoted by the Literary Digest, Vol. I/VII., No. 9, p. 31, from Drug and 
Chemical Markets. 
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Interesting in this connection are the findings of Alfred Odin in 
his "Genese des Grands Hommes. Gens de Lettres Francais Mod- 
ernes." He studies the distribution of 5,620 modern French authors 
in France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Alsace-Lorraine. This ter- 
ritory is divided into departments, and the ratio of great literary 
men per 100,000 of population is computed for each department. 
The mean ratio for all the departments is 18 per 100,000, but the 
city of Geneva has the amazing ratio of 196 per 100,000, a far 
greater number than even Paris is able to present. Now the very 
name Geneva has become something of a byword of democratic tra- 
dition. An asylum of all the persecuted, regardless of previous con- 
dition of heresy, it has made a religion of equal tolerance. Those 
who regard the notion of democracy as subversive of the develop- 
ment of leaders must find the case of Geneva extraordinary. 

Nor would statistics bear out the contention that democracy 
tends peculiarly to make the individual fear society. The craze and 
the fad, to be sure, seem to be democratic specialties, but their hold 
on the individual is temporary and superficial compared with the 
dead weight of custom, conventionality, and repressive tradition 
that one finds wherever the belief in the ingrained superiority of 
the upper classes is operative. The almost morbid deference of the 
modern man to the opinions of the crowd about him would seem to be 
less an incident of democracy than of the density of population. 
One will look in vain for any undue dread of society in the native 
Maine villager or the Kansas farmer. And certainly one sees less 
of it in those of our colleges that are conspicuously "democratic" 
than in those where the aristocratic prestige of senior societies makes 
undergraduate life a succession of subdued moments. 

If official philosophy succeeds in establishing to its own satis- 
faction that democracy is a mediocre thing of too much social sen- 
sitiveness, the retort from democracy will doubtless be : "Where then 
is that leadership of which you find us so sadly in need? Can you 
give it to us, or have you nothing more vital to offer than a patrician 
censorship?" It is a noteworthy fact that the appeal of the new 
Serbian democracy to American philosophy for leadership in its 
hour of need finds our philosophers frankly embarrassed. One of 
the more candid confesses that in a standard history of "philosophy" 
one is likely to find "forty pages devoted to the brain-spinnings of 
Leibniz and less than forty words to the world-shattering doctrines 
of Eousseau." Another sorrowfully admits that "where we should 
be the leaders of public life ... we are instead . . . wordy aston- 
ishers of youth." 4 Is this not just because there is too elite a tra- 
dition surrounding our philosophers, a something that privileges 

* This Joubnal, "Vol. XVI., No. 4, pp. 91 and 93. 
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them on occasion to play epistemological chess while Rome burns? 
Philosophy like democracy needs both the principles of superiority 
and equality. We need not only what Santayana calls the philosophy 
of polite America, but also the undogmatic clash of ideas which he 
attributes to the horde of immigrants. This democratic throng, far 
from showing any dread of non-conformity, is credited by him with 
meeting every system of ideas with a frank gaze, and saying : 5 ' ' Come 
on, show us what you are good for. We accept no claims; we ask 
for no credentials ; we just give you a chance. Plato, the Pope, and 
Mrs. Eddy shall have one vote each. ' ' 

Henry T. Moore. 
Dartmouth College. 



THE NEW STATE 

EVEN in these days of challenging political thought it is not in 
every bound volume that one encounters so much to bring 
one sharply to attention as in Miss Follett's The New State. 1 
"Group organization the solution of popular government" is the 
subtitle; the purpose of the book is definite and unequivocal; and 
the author writes with a combination of militant determination and 
evangelical zeal which arise not merely from strong convictions 
(which are common enough), but also from a precise knowledge of 
her own mind and of its logical armament (which is not common). 
The argumentative forces of The New State are effectively mar- 
tialled ; aphorisms stand out from its pages like a bristle of bayonets ; 
there is no intimation of weakness in its junctures and no halt in its 
forward march; and there is a solid impact in the honesty of its 
cause. It is the sort of a book that calls for an alert reader, for it 
commands an easy surrender. 

The argument is not complex. The meaning of democracy, in the 
understanding and lives of democratic peoples, must be recast in 
order that the thing itself may be made not only real but realizable. 
Democracy is not what tradition has described it as being; democ- 
racy is not particularistic, it is collectivistic ; it is not a matter of 
numbers (votes), it is a matter of relations (groups) ; it is not an 
inheritance of rights, it is a creation of rights; before all, it is not 
made workable through self-surrenders (contracts and compromises), 
but through self -discoveries (agreements), and the realization of 

o Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. VIII., reviewed in this Journal, 
Vol. XVI., pp. 104-107. 

i The New State: Group Organization the Solution of Popular Government. 
M. P. Follett. Longmans, Green and Co. New York and London, 1918. Pp. 
vii -(- 379. 



